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_" the cause of human freedom we again dedicate 
ourselves today. It is not for any man to say 
that any single freedom is our principal objective or 
that some freedoms may be permanently sacrificed to 
preserve others. Freedom is indivisible. No man can 
be part slave and part free. Americans are fighting 
for our whole free system and it is our high duty as 
Americans to preserve and build meanwhile every part 
of that free system for the present and for the future. 
As we approach our tasks, let us humbly and with 
the help of God dedicate ourselves unreservedly to 
that end. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey t 
address, January 1, 1943 
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COURSES CHANGED DUE TO DRAFT 


Extensive reorganization of high school 
courses to meet the changes brought about 
by lowering the draft age to 18 years has 
been announced by the State Education 
Department. The Division of Secondary 
Education has issued to superintendents 
of schools and high school principals a 
bulletin, ‘““ Wartime Adjustments in Sec- 
ondary takes up the 
problems of accelerated programs for 
high school pupils of unusual ability and 


Schools,” which 


of emergency wartime programs for high 
school pupils. 

The bulletin, signed by Dr Warren W. 
Knox, Director of the and 
Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Commis- 
sioner in charge of instructional super- 


Division, 


vision, stresses the necessity of maintain- 
ing standards, while calling attention to 
the need for using a flexibility of pupil 
progress, established for many years, to 
speed the graduation of pupils of unusual 
ability in less than four years. Any re- 
strictions on this program, it is pointed 
out, will result from local conditions, 
financial or curricular. 

Methods of accelerating the program 
include increasing the pupil’s schedule to 
take more than four units of work, in- 
creasing the number of periods weekly, 
completion of a unit of work in less than 
the standard 18 weeks and the addition 
of a summer study program. The bulle- 
tin states that such a program will “ facili- 


tate the high school-college relationship,” 
thus meeting another war need. 


Changes in course schedules are sug- 
gested as follows: introduction at once 
of an intensive review course in arithme- 
tic for pupils not taking mathematics or 
related courses, setting up a one-semester 
course in mathematics for the second 
semester of the 1942-43 
introducing a double schedule of not less 
than ten periods a week in physics during 
the same second semester for pupils of 
average ability and above, providing a 
course in physics adjusted to pupils of 
less ability, scheduling a semester course 
in health for the second semester for 
pupils lacking health instruction, provid- 
ing an intensive course in American his- 
tory for the same period for those who 
lack a course in this subject, stressing in- 
dustrial arts or vocational shop courses 
for pupils who wish to train for trades 
in the military forces or war industries, 
during the same semester, and completion 
of courses in English, forcign languages 
and other subjects not technically basic 
to war training by the end of the current 


school year, 


semester. 

Part-time study for pupils who would 
otherwise leave school entirely to work is 
also suggested. A series of emergency 
programs of special work is also pre- 
sented in the bulletin. 





DR ALLEN SCORES COLLEGE CHANGES 


Further opposition to and criticism of 
the proposal that superior pupils who 
have completed their junior year in high 
school be admitted to college as freshmen 
has been voiced by Dr John S. Allen, 
Director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, in a 
survey of the situation which includes an 
evaluation of the projected program and 
its relationship to the granting of both 
college and professional degrees. 


His statement follows, in part: 

In an honest attempt to contribute further 
to the war effort some colleges have proposed 
lowering their standards and the level of their 
freshman year program to allow the admission 
of students who have completed only three years 
of high school. Instead of accelerating the 
high school program by means of Saturday 
classes, summer sessions and extra courses so 
it may be completed in less than four calendar 
years this means a decapitation or truncation 
of the high school. 

If a college maintains that high school seniors 
can do freshman year college work, it does 
not hold a very high opinion of its own fresh- 
man program and it is implying that public 
funds have been wasted in maintaining the 
fourth year of high school for the prospective 
college student. The question resolves itself 
into a consideration of whether the student will 
benefit more from a year in college in a situa- 
tion that is new to him or’ from the present 
enriched fourth year of high school where he 
has a chance to be a leader. Colleges want to 
encourage the more able students to continue 
and just now to accelerate their schedules and 
get into college sooner. Very often the more 
able students are the younger members of their 
classes and they may lack the necessary emo- 
tional and physical maturity to make the adjust- 
ment to the college situation. 

So far as New York State is concerned a 
student who leaves high school before comple- 
tion of the four-year program is not eligible 
for state scholarships. And the state aid to 
the schools will necessarily be reduced since it 
is computed on the average daily attendance in 
the schools. 
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Education in New York State, both 
and private, is controlled by legal statute a: 
rules of the Regents and Regulations 
Commissioner of Education which have the 
effect of law. Rules of the Board of Regents 
bearing on this situation mean that students 
entering colleges without first having completed 
four years of high school or its equivalent may 
not be candidates for degrees conferred by 
that college. 

Most of the students who are likely 
deferred for any length of time after they reach 
the age of 18 are those who are headed for th 
professions such as engineering, medicine and 
dentistry. The requirements for the issuance 
of qualifying certificates which will admit a 
student to these and other professional schools 
are in the laws of the State and in the Regula- 
tions of the Commissioner of Education as re- 
quired by the statutes. The laws governing 
architecture, engineering, nursing, optometry 
and certified public accountancy provide that 
prior to the beginning of the professional course 
of study the candidate must have satisfactorily 
completed a four-year high school course ap 
proved for the purpose, or the equivalent as 
determined by the Commissioner of Education 

In the case of medicine and its allied profes- 
sions, dentistry, pharmacy, podiatry and veter- 
inary medicine, the statutes provide that candi- 
dates for these professions shall have met the 
preliminary general education requirements es- 
tablished by the Education Department. The 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Education 
as approved by the Board of Regents define the 
preliminary education required for the issuance 
of qualifying certificates for admission to the 
various professional schools. For example, 
medicine and dentistry require, in addition t 
the completion of high school or its equivalent, 
the completion of two years of college study in 
a registered institution of liberal arts and 
science, or the equivalent. The two years of 
college study shall include one year each of 
English, physics and biology and one and a half 
years of chemistry including an approved course 
in organic chemistry. 

Since the Regulations of the Commissioner 
are required by law they have the effect of law 
so far as the issuing of qualifying certificates 

(Concluded on page 188) 
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BILL OF RIGHTS WEEK SET FOR FEBRUARY 


Bill of Rights Week will be observed 
February 14-20, 1943. The Board of 


Regents at its meeting on December 18th 


set the time for the annual observance 
of the week for the State, thus fulfilling 
* The 


Regents ‘shall designate a week during 


the requirements of the law: 
each year and prescribe a uniform course 
of exercises in the public schools of the 
State suitable to pupils of various ages to 
instil into the minds of such pupils the 
purpose, meaning and importance of the 
Bill of Rights articles in the federal and 
state constitutions. Such exercises shall 
be in addition to any prescribed courses 
of study in the schools.” 


Since the enactment of this law in 1940, 
schools of the State have participated 
enthusiastically in the annual observance 
of Bill of Rights Week as designated by 
the Regents, according to reports received 
by Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of the 
Division of Secondary Education. 

Many school systems have conducted 
assembly programs on the Bill of Rights, 
some with special speakers, while others 
with 


the celebration 


work in 


have integrated 


regular classroom the social 


studies, English and other subjects. 


Other procedures most frequently re- 


ported include the presentation by pupils 
of original plays, the writing of essays, 
the making of posters, the showing of 


appropriate motion pictures and the 


organization of special courses of study 


on the Bill of Rights. 


Other methods of observance have 


included special music, radio programs, 


newspaper publicity, pageants, special 
o > 


meetings and forums, bulletin board dis- 
plays, studies of the Constitution, debates, 
and other activities. 


poems Lawyers, 


January 1943 





Nn 1943 the observance of Bill of 
Rights Week carries a unique 
significance. It is as timely and 
important as any other single activ- 
ity connected with the war effort. 
Today the whole world is a battle- 
ground on which we fight to protect 
basic democratic principles. Waith- 
out a full understanding of these 
goals, we shall fail to achieve the 
main purposes of the conflict. The 
Bill of Rights should be brought to 
the attention of every school child 
will 
strengthen our faith in America. 
It will help us to understand the 
conditions under which men remain 


and every loyal citizen. It 


free. 
— Georce D. Stopparp 
Commissioner of Education 











American Legion representatives and 
other laymen have participated. 

There has been universal approval on 
the part of both schools and other inter- 
ested laymen and civic and _ patriotic 
organizations of the publication of the 
special bulletin Our Heritage of Freedom 
by the State Education Department as an 
aid in the observance. 

Specific instances of the types of work 


done in individual schools include re- 


search assignments to discover the histor- 
anniversary ; 


ical the 


analysis of the rights contained in the 


background of 


bill; discussion of the limitation of these 
rights and the responsibilities growing 
from them; comparison of the articles in 
the State Constitutions ; 


study of 


and_ Federal 


the constitutional convention 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS’ FUTURE DESCRIBED 


How youth and the Nation can be 
aided by the schools in the solution of 


wartime and postwar problems was 


described at the Syracuse meeting of the 
New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals by Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 


for Instructional Supervision. He con- 


tinued: 

Your problems will not end with the end of 
the war. In fact, I think that they will increase 
then. We have boys and girls of high school 
age earning from $40 to $60 and more a week. 
We shall have to double and redouble our 
provision for postadolescent youth after the 
war, to say nothing of the tremendous problem 
of the rehabilitation of men—and women — 
in the armed services, thousands and thousands 
of whom have had their formal education 
cut short. 

This will cost millions, but the alternative is 
the wastage of human resources worth billions. 


Doctor Van Kleeck urged that the 
principals, the teachers and the colleges 
unitedly support the Board of Regents in 
its efforts to double the number and value 
of state scholarships. He said: 

The State must no longer postpone a more 
sensible policy on this. These scholarships are 
New York’s substitute for the great state 
universities of the Middle West and Far West. 
Hundreds of boys and girls have been enabled 
by them to prepare for the professions of 
human medicine, law, engineering and _ the 
ministry, for which the State does not support 
its own institutions. 


Doctor Van Kleeck summarized the 
arguments on both sides of the current 
controversy over the recommendation of 
the Educational Policies Commission that 
bright boys skip the senior year of high 
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school and enter college. He said that 
the Board of Regents, the State Educa- 
tion Department and some of the colleges 
were opposed to the commission’s pro- 
posal. Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, St Lawrence, Cornell, 
Colgate and Union are among those 
which stated their intention to continue 
to require high school graduation for 
admission to their freshman classes, 
Doctor Van Kleeck said. 
which will accept freshmen who have not 


The colleges 


completed high school will require ap- 
proval of the high school principals con- 
cerned, he pointed out, reminding the 
“ the j 


decision will therefore rest with you, and 


audience _ that responsibility — of 
it is a grave one.” 

The reported refusal of the selective 
service system to permit students finish- 
ing high school in January to complete 
their final semester in high school is 
unfortunate, Doctor Van Kleeck said. 
The State Education Department, how- 
ever, will permit boys who are about to 
be inducted to pass Regents examinations 
at 65 per cent, even though they have not 
Ordinarily, 


completed the full term. 


“short-time” papers have to achieve 
75 per cent to be accepted. 

Teachers will have to be paid more if they 
are to be kept in service [he said]. Don't 
neglect to remind your public frequently that 
it is impossible to reduce school expenditures 
proportionately to enrolment drops. The State 
Department of Labor says that a single woman 
must have a minimum of $100 a month to live. 
There are still hundreds of teachers in_ this 
State getting less than that. 
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January 1943 


Morton C. Collister, principal of the 
Baldwin High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Secondary School Principals at the 
58th annual holiday conference in Syra- 
cuse December 28th and 29th. 


The conference theme, “ Schools for 
Victory,” was developed in all sessions. 
The program was arranged by the plan- 
ning and implementation committee of 
which Lyndon H. Strough, principal of 
Falls High 


the Niagara School, was 


chairman. 

Other officers elected for 1943 are: 
vice president, Wayne L. Lowe, Caze- 
novia ; Albert O. 
Naples; treasurer, Joseph C. 
Oneonta; assistant secretary, Willard F. 


Jenkins, 
McLain, 


secretary, 


Prior, Oneida; assistant treasurer, Wil- 
liam T. Hoag, Angola; members of the 
executive Bliss, 
Ithaca; Ralph M. Faust, Oswego, and 
Frank K. Mosher, Marion. 


committee, Frank R. 


Resolutions included: expressions of 


appreciation to the retiring president, 
David G. Allen, Lake Placid, for pro- 
ducing a convention of such value to the 
members; expression of appreciation to 
Mr Strough and Harry G. Linton, Sche- 
nectady, retiring members of the planning 
and implementation committee, for their 


years of service to the association. 


Other resolutions pledged cooperation 
with Dr George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education ; urged later dates for 
the American Legion oratorical contests ; 
approved temporary licenses for teachers 
employed during the emergency shortage 
of regularly licensed teachers; recom- 
mended that high school pupils remain in 
high or other secondary schools the full 
four-year period to qualify for gradua- 


SECONDARY PRINCIPALS ELECT COLLISTER 








Morton C. Collister 


tion; supported acceleration of educa- 
tional programs for pupils capable of 
completing the full high school program 
in less than four years, and stressed the 
importance of having guidance officers 
call to the attention of graduating classes 
the value of teaching and encourage the 
ablest pupils to enter the profession. 


FILM FORUMS 


Funds are still 
through a grant of the Carnegie Corpo- 


available this year 


ration to assist libraries in planning film 
discussion groups on topics of vital con- 
cern to the war effort. 

Mary E. 


of Film Forums, 525 West 125th street, 


Townes, executive assistant 


New York City, will be glad to send full 
information to any interested librarian. 
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Higher Education 





COLLEGES URGED TO GO FORWARD 


“We can go forward or we can get 
ready for the next war!” 

With these words Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, sum- 
marized his message to the members of 
the graduating classes of Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges December 13th at 
the first December commencement of 
either college. Doctor Stoddard was the 
Phi Beta Kappa speaker at the special 
convocation held to graduate 34 Hobart 
and 11 William Smith seniors who com- 
pleted their courses in three and one-half 
years as a result of wartime acceleration 
of the academic program. 

Doctor Stoddard said: 

In time of danger we turn to the young and 
they do not fail us. Older men are accustomed 
to plan, conserve, defend and administer; when 
the call is for action and attack, youth re- 
sponds. ... It is our duty, not his, to see below 
the surface of casual response in order to dis- 
cover what is being risked or sacrificed —to 
know that a man’s life is never lightly offered, 
however great the cause. The experience of 
glory is reserved for those who come back. 

The speaker went on to explain that 
youth, today, at the campus or the army 
camp, should think about the things for 
which the war is being fought, about the 
problems of the postwar world and about 
the leadership in the world which the 
democracies are expected to assume. He 
said that young men are dying today for 
a vision of what America is and must 
continue to be —a free country in which 
children can grow up, leading a richly 
promising life, with no artificial barriers 
to success and happiness. 

My guess [he said] is that many a soldier 
waiting in a foxhole or listening post has time 
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to ask the hard questions about himself and 
his country. Coming back home for further 
education, for the resumption of a _ normal 
vocational and family life, these men will 
expect an equal sense of reality in our peace- 
time program. 

Commissioner Stoddard explained that 
he was not concerned about the young 


who, he said, 

do not fail us now and. . 
then. I am concerned about persons who are 
older, surer and less disturbed. If they have 
lost little, they may see little need for change 
or reform. If the war lasts long, there will be 
few such people when the armistice comes; 
perhaps we shall all have tasted the bitterness 
in the cup. If so, the plea for a new approach 
to world problems will be universal. 

To most Americans [he concluded] only a 
democratic form of government appears strong 
enough to prevent a recurrence of this war; 
no other scheme of social control appears 
attractive. If other nations seek a_ healing 
beyond food, shelter and medicine, that is what 
we shall offer. It is good, therefore, to think 
about all these things, even in the days of 
furious fighting. College students, especially, 
both men and women, will be called upon to 
take the lead. As they assume their full 
responsibility in this vast enterprise, the scales 
will tip toward final victory and lasting peace. 


will not fail us 


Following his address Doctor Stod- 
dard was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

The citation which accompanied Doctor 
Stoddard’s degree read: 

Grorce Dinsmore StopparD: leader alike in 
the principle and practice of teaching; friend 
of children, guide to the guides of children; 
president and commissioner, friend and master 
of all friends of learning. 

Doctor Stoddard was elected honorary 
member of Hobart and William Smith 
(Zeta) chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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COLLEGES ADOPT NURSE TRAINING 


The Division of Professional Educa- 
tion has been cooperating recently with 
federal and state agencies and with a 
number of colleges in New York State 
in an effort to establish affiliated collegi- 
ate nurse training programs to assist in 
meeting the emergencies created by the 
induction of many nurses into the armed 
services. 

According to Dr Irwin A. Conroe, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Professional 
Education, courses in nursing have been 
started at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
and at Keuka College, Keuka Park. 
Similar projects are being planned by 
Alfred University, Ithaca College, St 
Lawrence University and several other 
colleges. 

The courses are organized on a com- 
munity basis with the college as the 
center. The students spend the first col- 
lege year on the campus completing a 
fairly heavy science program basic to the 
actual clinical part of the course. After 
this period they will be sent to carefully 
selected hospitals, clinics, public health 
agencies, nursery schools etc. in the com- 
munity for the instruction and experience 


necessary to complete an approved course 


in nursing. The entire course will be 
under the control and close supervision 
of the college. 

At the end of three calendar years the 
student may receive her diploma, take her 
licensing examination 


registered nurse 


and enter active service in the armed 
forces, civilian hospitals or other civilian 
agencies and return later when the pres- 
ent emergency is over to complete the 
necessary college work for her degree. 
If she chooses to do so, or if the present 
urgency for putting nurses speedily into 
active service has eased, she may remain 
in the college for the fourth year to com- 
plete the requirements for the degree 
without interruption. 

The minimum requirement for admis- 
sion to the nursing course is completion 
of four years of high school in an academic 
course. 

Tuition scholarships will be available 
for needy students from federal appropria- 
tion to the United States Public Health 
Service, and a limited number from other 


sources. 





TEACHERS CELEBRATE 


When Tompkins county teachers met 
December 4th at the Frank David Boyn- 
ton Junior High School in Ithaca, they 
commemorated the 100th anniversary of 
the first teachers’ institute in the United 
States, held in the same city. Fred B. 
Painter, assistant superintendent of Ithaca 
schools, was the chairman for the 
program. 

The 1842 institute was conducted by 
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INSTITUTE CENTENARY 


J. S. Denman, superintendent of common 
schools in Tompkins. The progress of 
American education was recounted at the 
1942 meeting when pupils of the Boyn- 
ton School presented “ Two Centuries of 
American Education ” and an address on 
“One Hundred Years of Public School 
Supervision ” was given by Dr Clyde B. 
Moore, professor of education at Cornell 
University. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





DEFENSE TRAINING CLASSES GROW 


Enrolment in the National Defense 
Vocational Schools of New York State is 
now larger than it has been at any time 
since such training was started in July 
1940, according to Oakley Furney, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, who is State Director of the 
War Industries Training Program. The 
increased enrolment in New York State 
is contrary to the general trend through- 
out the country, for Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has recently reported a nation- 
wide decrease in the number of men and 
women receiving training for war indus- 
tries jobs. 

Assistant Commissioner Furney_ re- 
ported that New York State now has 158 
National Defense Vocational Schools in 
operation providing training for 43,997 


persons for the war industries. Of the 


number reported, 22,793 are pre-employ- 
ment trainees, and 21,204 are supplemen- 
tary trainees. The present enrolment 
compares with 34,667 a year ago. 

“ Although the number of men in pre- 
employment classes is decreasing,” Mr 
Furney said, “ the number of women in 
training 1s increasing at a rate sufficiently 
large not only to offset the loss of male 
trainees but actually to increase the gross 
registration.” He continued: 

Women with training can take the places in 
industry in most of the jobs given up by men 
entering the armed forces. All over the State 
the defense training schools, in cooperation with 
the United States Employment Service, are con- 
ducting a campaign to recruit women trainees 
The results are very satisfactory. Women have 
not realized how urgently their services are 
needed by industry. Many thousands more must 
be recruited and trained if the production of 
materials for war purposes is to keep pace with 
known needs and demands. 





INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS RECRUITED 


To meet the shortage of teachers in 
technical, trade, industrial arts and related 
technical subjects, the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education has opened 
a campaign to find persons who might 
qualify for teaching positions in these 
fields in the public schools of the State. 
Many of these already found have had 
excellent experience and background 
qualifying them for work of this type. 
They are being given intensive teacher 
training so that, if called upon, they will 
have some understanding of procedures 
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and practices in the fields of industrial, 
technical and industrial arts education. 
Temporary teaching certificates will be 
issued to persons meeting minimum 
qualifications in any one of the following 
fields: industrial arts, vocational shop 
subjects, technical and related technical 
subjects, junior aviation and war pro- 
duction training. Persons receiving cer- 
tificates will be eligible for employment 
in the public schools of New York State 
during the war emergency with oppor- 
tunities for permanent employment if 
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they can meet regular state certification 
requirements. 

Persons who have had previous teach- 
ing experience, trade or industrial experi- 
ence, technical or engineering training, 
aviation experience or general mechanical 
experience and are not subject to military 
service may be eligible for teaching 
positions in one or more of these fields. 


Superintendents of schools and _ local 
directors of vocational education who are 
in need of teachers in any of the above 
fields are urged to communicate with 
Eugene D. Fink of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education who will 
be glad to recommend persons who might 


be employed. 





C. A. A. SETS UP 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
in response to requests from high schools 
which have undertaken preflight aero- 
nautics courses, will make available the 
private pilot ground school written exam- 
ination to qualified students of such 
courses who desire it. A pupil who satis- 
factorily passes this examination will 
receive from the C. A. A. a certificate of 
aeronautical knowledge. 

These examinations will serve two 
purposes: test the proficiency of pupils 
in the practical understanding of preflight 
aeronautics in accordance with C. A. A, 
standards and credit proficient pupils with 
the meeting of the ground school aero- 
nautical knowledge requirements for the 
private pilot certificate. 

The C.A.A. 
school examination is not a substitute, 


private pilot ground 
and it is not intended that it should be 
a substitute, for 
which the high schools may give as the 


school examinations 


basis for course credit. Such examina- 
tions are under the jurisdiction of the 
school offering the course and are given 
to meet the objectives of the course as 
determined by the school. 

A pupil who has obtained the C. A. A. 
certificate of aeronautical knowledge may 
obtain a private pilot certificate at any 
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EXAMINATIONS 


time within 12 months from the date of 
the examination without reexamination, 
provided he or she passes a flight test 
and meets other requirements as_pre- 
scribed by the civil air regulations. 

To be eligible for taking this examina- 
tion, which will be given at local high 
schools, a boy or girl must meet the 
following requirements: age of not less 
than 16 years at the date of the exam- 
ination, enrolment in or completion of a 
course in preflight aeronautics at the date 
of the examination and submission of the 
name of the pupil on a list to the C. A. A. 
by the principal or superintendent of his 
school in advance of the scheduled date 
of the examination. 

The examinations will be given three 
times each year: January, May-June and 
September. Although a course of a 
minimum number of hours is not a re- 
quirement for pupils taking the examina- 
tion, schools are urged to discourage 
pupils from taking the examination if 
the pupils will not have completed or be 
approaching completion of a_ preflight 
aeronautics course by the date of the 
examination. This means that relatively 
few high school pupils were adequately 
prepared for these examinations this 
month, since most high school pupils 
started such courses last September and 
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have had only approximately one-half the 
required training. 

A designated representative of the 
C. A. A. will monitor the examination. 
The school will be advised prior to the 
date of the examination of the name and 
address of the representative. Four hours 
are permitted for the examination, al- 
though less time is usually required. 

The examination will be based upon 
the aeronautical knowledge requirements 


prescribed by section 20.125 of the civil 


air regulations : 


Applicant shall be familiar with and accom- 
plish satisfactorily a written examination coy- 
ering so much of the provisions of Parts 01, 
20 and 60 as are pertinent to his certificate, 
prevailing weather conditions in the United 
States as encountered in flying and the fore- 
casting thereof, the analyzing of weather maps 
and sequence reports as furnished by the United 
States Weather Bureau, practical air naviga- 
tion problems and the use of maps, navigation 
by terrain (pilotage) and by dead reckoning, 
including the use of instruments and other aids 
to navigation in visual contact flying, and the 


general servicing and operation of aircraft. 





WAR AFFECTS PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS 


The war has very seriously affected the 
activities of private trade schools in the 
metropolitan district, according to Henry 
L.. Amonette, supervisor of private trade 
schools in the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education. A_ considerable 
number not engaged in giving instruction 
in defense occupations have experienced 
decreases in enrolments and the number 
of schools going out of business since 
December 7, 1941, has been larger than 
in any comparable earlier period. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
very material increase in the number of 
occupations. 


teaching defense 


Up to June 30, 1942, approximately 20 


schoc Is 


new licenses had been issued and nearly 
all of these were in defense trades. In 
addition many old schools have obtained 
the approval of new courses of study 
relating to defense training. 

Already, however, the enrolments are 
rapidly dropping, even in defense schools 
and several in this field since June 30, 
1942, have gone out of business. Train- 
ing facilities far exceed the available 
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supply of training personnel. It is hardly 
in keeping with sound policy to continue 
to license schools in many of the defense 
occupations since valuable war material 
is being used and new schools increase the 
competition with those already licensed 
and thus tend to impair their efficiency, 
Mr Amonette asserts, adding : 

There appears to be a legitimate place in the 
field of vocational education for the properly 
conducted private trade school, whether oper- 
ated for profit or on a nonprofit basis. In spite 
of the greatly expanded program of vocational 
education in the regular public vocational 
schools, private trade schools are serving certain 
groups of the population to whom, for one rea- 
son or another, the public classes are not availa- 
ble. Excellent facilities for defense training 
are available in the public defense classes in 
the metropolitan district and thousands have 
been trained in these classes and entered the 
defense industries. Parallel with this effort the 
private trade schools teaching defense occupa- 
tions have likewise trained thousands who have 
successfully found employment in the defense 
trades. Welding, machine shop practice, avia- 
tion sheetmetal, riveting, assembly, machine 
parts inspection, radio communications and 
drafting are some of the trades taught. 

Private initiative usually responds quickly to 
new demands in the field of trade training. 
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Hence we find that facilities for defense train- 
ing were provided by private trade schools in 
some fields before the public defense program 
organized similar classes. 

Section 66a of the Education Law provides 
that no person or firm may conduct a private 
trade school without first obtaining a license 
from the State Education Department. A pri- 
vate trade school is defined as any plan or 
method of giving instruction in any form or 
manner in any trade, industrial occupation or 
personal service occupation for a consideration, 
reward or promise of whatever nature except 
schools conducted by firms for the training of 
their own employes without profit. The law 
does not apply to commercial or business 
schools, dancing schools, music schools, dramatic 
schools or schools of fine or pure art. 

By enforcing reasonable minimum standards 
for a license this statute serves to protect the 





legitimate private trade school from unfair 
competition and the public from exploitation 
on the part of persons who are not qualified or 
who have no interest in offering reasonably 


sound instruction for tuition paid. + 

A license is issued based, among other condi 
tions, on approval of the quarters and equip- 
ment to be used for instructional purposes, ap- 
proval of the content and method of instruction, 
the content and method of advertising, the quali- 
fications of teachers, the form and content of 
the student enrolment agreement and the amount 
of tuition to be paid and method of collecting 
it. 

A school may refer to the fact that it is 
licensed only in the following phraseology 
“Licensed by the State of New York” or 
“Under New York State License.” 
should be displayed prominently at or near the 
entrance to the school. 


The license 





FARM YOUTH AID FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


The rural war production training 
program established by boards of edu- 
cation conducting high school departments 
of agriculture is making a vital contri- 
bution to the 1943 food quotas as estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to Dr A. K. Getman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education of 
the Department. Three hundred eiglity- 
six courses are in operation at the present 
time in 208 high schools with a total 
enrolment of 4932 young men out of 


school on farms. Instruction in these 
courses centers primarily in the operation, 
care and repair of automotive equipment 
and farm machinery, and increasing milk 
production, poultry production and 
commercial vegetable production. The 
courses are financed from special funds 
appropriated by the 77th Congress and 
allocated to local boards of education 


through the State Education Department. 
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With the critical labor shortage that 
has prevailed on farms since 1941 and 
with the priorities and restrictions on 
farm machinery and repair parts, voca- 
tional training in these fields takes on a 
new significance, Doctor Getman declares. 
The courses of instruction in both the 
machinery and the commodity units are 
designed to help local young farmers 
make the best possible use of existing 
equipment and provide maximum volumes 
of milk, poultry products and vegetables 
from the resources under their manage- 
ment. 
issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 


The picture on the cover of this 


shows a welding operation at The Morris- 
ville Central Rural School. 

Local teachers of agriculture usually 
serve aS supervisors or instructors in 
these war production units. Whenever 
experienced craftsmen in farm machinery 
and automotive repair work are available, 
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their services are secured as instructors. 
Likewise, whenever experienced dairy- 
men, poultrymen or vegetable growers 
are available, they serve as special in- 
structors in these fields. The utilization 
of the best tested experience within the 
community, it will be observed, consti- 
tutes an important part of these public 


services. 


Doctor Getman indicates that oppor- 
tunities are still available for local school 
officials to organize and maintain these 
war production courses under the special 


grants of federal funds. Persons inter- 
ested in the development of this type of 
construction should communicate directly 
with him in care of the State Education 


Department, Albany. 





PUPILS WILL AID 


Pupils in the public schools of New 
York State have made valuable contribu- 
tions to the food production programs of 
the past two years, declares Dr A. K. 
Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education of the State Education 
Department. With the expanded quotas 
of food just announced by the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, the ef- 
forts of pupils must again be utilized to 
the fullest, Doctor Getman states. This 
is particularly necessary since food is re- 
garded as important a weapon in total 
war as are tanks, guns, planes and ships. 
Doctor Getman points out that there are 
four primary ways in which school pupils 
may assist in the national food produc- 
tion campaign during the current growing 
season. These are: 

1 Through school and community gar- 
dens located on productive land, pupils 
may make a substantial contribution to 
the home vegetable supply. In 1942 ap- 
proximately 21,000 such gardens were 
maintained under school direction. The 
State Victory Garden Council plans an- 
other statewide campaign among all agen- 
cies to increase food products for family 
use. 

2 An important way of meeting a farm 
labor shortage is by increasing the effi- 
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FOOD QUOTAS 


ciency of the producers already at work. 
The more than 10,000 pupils of vocational 
agriculture in the high schools of the 
State already have under way definite 


plans for increasing the production of 


crop and animal products. 


3 The rural war production training 
courses sponsored under Public Law 647 
of the 77th Congress through high school 
departments of agriculture will provide 
during the current year systematic in- 
struction in machinery repair and farm 
commodity production to approximately 
7000 out-of-school farm young people 
who are engaged in food production. 

4 In a radio broadcast President 
Roosevelt urged high school pupils to 
make their services available to the farm- 
ers of the Nation to relieve the farm labor 
shortage. Plans are now under way, in 
cooperation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Agricultural Labor 
Committee of the State War Council and 
the State Education Department for 
selecting, training and supervising the 
work of youth 14 years of age or over 
for farm work. Specific announcements 
and plans will be forthcoming during the 


early spring months. 
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William 
New York State Institute of Agriculture 
at Farmingdale, was awarded first prize 
for his declamation, “ Agriculture, The 
Cradle of Democracy,” at the 11th annual 


Meacham, representing the 


public speaking contest conducted by the 
New York State Grange at Syracuse on 
December 8th for students attending the 
six state agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes. More than 1200 crowded the ball- 
room to hear the contest which attracted 
statewide interest among Grangers. 
Alfred Lasky, representing the Delhi 
institute, speaking on “* Can the City Help 
Solve the Farmers’ Labor Problem?” 
was awarded second place, and Frederick 
Farm 


Neadle, Morrisville, speaking on 
Machinery for Food Production,” re- 
ceived third prize. Other contestants 
included Earl M. Hathfield of the Coble- 


FARMINGDALE YOUTH WINS SPEAKING CONTEST 


skill institute, James W. Taylor of the 
Canton institute and Victor Rutsky of the 
Alfred institute. The music for the 
evening was furnished by the students’ 
orchestra of the Morrisville institute. 
This contest, according to Dr A. K. 
Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, planned jointly by the 
executive committee of the State Grange 
and the Bureau, serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: It provides an excellent opportunity 
for selected students to acquire the neces- 
sary abilities to speak before a large 
audience and it affords an excellent op- 
portunity for Grange members to keep in 
touch with the activities of the institutes 
and particularly with the growing abilities 
on the part of students to deal construc- 
facing 


tively with the critical issues 


modern agriculture. 





CORRELATED SCHOOL, COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation of the Department has prepared 
for school administrators suggestions for 
correlated school and community pro- 
grams in 


Clothing selection and _ conservation 
(Mise. 51) 
Consumer education (Misc. 52) 


Nutrition — feeding the family in war- 
time (Misc. 54) 

The “ correlated school and community 
program ” will make it possible for: (1) 
the activities in home economics classes 
to be used in such a way as to extend 
instruction to a maximum number of 
persons, that is, to boys and girls who are 


not in home economics classes and to 
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adults ; (2) boys and girls to have an op- 
portunity to make a contribution to the 
war effort through active participation 
in this coordinated program; (3) the 
school administrator and teachers in other 
departments and representatives of vari- 
ous community agencies to share in the 
development of plans for this school and 
community program; (4) adults to have 
an opportunity to share in planning this 
school and community program. 

In this program, provision will be made 
for the development of: (1) an aware- 
ness of the problems encountered; (2) 
an understanding as to the cause of these 
problems ; (3) pride in sharing in making 
necessary adjustments; (4) the necessary 
ability to make these adjustments. 
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It may be developed through the fol- 
lowing means: (1) exhibits prepared and 
explained by home economics pupils or 
representatives of the school war coun- 
cil; (2) studies made and reported in the 
English, science, art, social studies, agri- 
cultural or home economics classes on 
topics pertinent to this subject; (3) dis- 
plays of bulletins, leaflets, folders etc. in 
the library or bulletin boards; (4) assem- 
bly programs based on the activities of 
the special programs (clothing, consumer 
education, nutrition) ; (5) articles relat- 
ing to these areas of study printed in the 
school and local papers; (6) talks giv en 
by pupils at meetings of clubs, civic or- 
ganizations and other groups; (7) clinics 
held in the school to help boys and girls 
who are not in home economics classes 
with problems in these areas; (8) classes 
of adults; (9) information centers in the 
school for pupils and in the school and 
community for adults. 





Detailed material on these correlated 
programs is available to school adminis- 


trators and teachers upon request as 
follows: 

Misc. 51. Suggestions for a correlated 
school and community program in 
clothing selection and conservation 

Misc. 52. Suggestions for a correlated 
school and community program in 
consumer education 

Misc. 54. Suggestions for a correlated 
school and community program in 
nutrition — feeding the family in 
wartime 

A homemaking teacher for adults may 

be employed full or part time to develop 
the part of this program that includes 
adults. Fifty per cent of ler salary is 
reimbursable from federal funds _pro- 
vided she can be certified and her pro- 
gram is approved by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. 





FEDERAL HOMEMAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE 


The need for homemaking teachers for 
adults is increasing with the need for 
help with problems of the home arising 
as a result of the war effort, the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education reports. 
The public schools, through the home- 
making education program, have an op- 
portunity as well as an obligation to assist 
families with the problems that are be- 
coming critical due to the progress of the 
war program. Especially critical at this 
time is the food situation, it is pointed 
out. Shortages of certain foods require 
an adjustment in family meals, an under- 
standing of substitutes, of methods of 
preparation of these substitute foods, of 
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wavs to help family members to accept 
these changes and learn to like new dishes. 
The situation also requires that home- 
makers be given an understanding of 
ways to provide adequate food for the 
family under the fast changing conditions 
of food supply. 

The employment of a teacher of adult 
homemaking on an all-day basis can give 
this assistance to the homes of the school 
district, with 50 per cent reimbursement 
from federal funds available for her sal- 
ary. The Bureau of Home Economics 
Education recommends that school boards 
take advantage of this opportunity. An 
evening school program alone can no 
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longer meet the needs of the homes for 
help with home problems, the Bureau 
states. This teacher of adults together 
with the day school teacher can develop a 
school program for giving help to the 
families of the school district. 

Any board of education in the State 
may employ a teacher of homemaking for 
adults, whether or not the school program 
includes homemaking education for the 
school children. The Bureau explains 
that the activities of this teacher of home- 
making for adults may include: 

Teaching groups of out-of-school youth 

and adults 

Giving group demonstrations 

Organizing and operating a homemak- 

ing information center or sharing in 
one 

Preparing and operating exhibits and 

displays 

Giving talks to groups of adults 


Training volunteer leaders 

Visiting homes 

A plan of this teacher’s work must be 
sent to the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education before she begins work if 
federal reimbursement is desired. 

Persons eligible for employment are 
those holding a certificate valid for teach- 
ing home economics in the public schools 
of the State, or those eligible for such a 
certificate; those holding an evening 
school certificate valid for teaching home 
economics to adults in the evening school 
which may upon request be extended to 
cover teaching adults in the daytime. 
When no qualified candidate is available, 
request may be made to the Assistant 
Commissioner for Teacher Education for 
a temporary license for a candidate ap- 
proved for this work by the local board 
of education and the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. 





ADVICE ON USE OF EXCESS QUOTA 


Federal checks were sent to boards of 
education in November which included 
home economics education moneys for 
vocational homemaking. An amount was 
included in excess of the regular alloca- 
tions for summer employment and adult 
homemaking education, which is referred 
to as the excess quota. Boards of educa- 
tion of all school districts maintaining ap- 
proved vocational courses in homemaking 
received an amount of excess quota based 
on the amount of salary paid the teachers 
and the amount of time she spent in the 
vocational work. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation recommends that the excess quota 
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be used to extend the homemaking pro- 
gram to adults in the community. This 
may be done through the employment of 
a teacher of homemaking for adults, giv- 
ing group demonstrations, organizing an 
information center, setting up and man- 
ning exhibits etc. 

The purpose of this federal money is 
to strengthen and extend the vocational 
homemaking programs. It can not be 
used for class supplies or equipment. 





0 





Fire destroyed District 9 school build- 
ing in Fort Edward on December 20th 
with an estimated loss of $65,000. 
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FUNDS FOR TEACHERS 

Federal funds are again available for 
the employment of the vocational home- 
making teacher for an additional month 
of service to the school district the coming 
summer. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education recognizes that condi- 
tions of transportation and employment 
have changed since last year and that ad- 
justments will be necessary in the sum- 
mer activities of the teacher. 

Since these changes in community and 
family life are making it even more neces- 
sary than in other years that families have 
assistance with problems of homemaking 
and family life, the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education recommends that 
boards of education employ the vocational 
homemaking teacher for work in the 
summer of 1943. She will not be able 
to concentrate on visiting homes as in 
former years, but through plans now 
being made by the Bureau, she will be 
able to make a vital contribution to the 
homemaking problems of the homes of 
the school district. 


a 


ATTENDS CONFERENCE 


Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, appeared on the 
general meeting program of the conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association held at the Hotel Statler 
in Detroit, Mich., December 29th. 
Mr Reed’s topic, “ Wartime Changes 
Now Taking Place in Business Educa- 
tion,” was presented from the standpoint 
of a State Education Department. 








‘0 


Fuel shortages have forced many 
schools to shorten their day or to declare 
midwinter holidays. 
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STONE JOINS O. P. A. 


Archie A. Stone, head of the depart- 


ment of agricultural engineering and 
farm mechanics at the State Institute of 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, has been 
given a leave of absence by the Board of 
Regents for the duration of the war in 
order that he may enter the employ of the 
United States Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Mr Stone began his work for 
the Federal Government on December 
Ist, at which time he was made chief of 
the tractor and farm machinery section 
of the price division of the O. P. A. His 
duties embody chiefly administrative serv- 
ices in the control of the price range and 
price ceilings of farm tractors and farm 
machinery throughout the country. He 
travels extensively throughout the United 
States in his contacts with manufacturers 
and dealers in farm equipment and with 
leaders of farm organizations. 





Gi) 


MILITARY INFORMATION 


The Occupational Index, established in 
1936 under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, has just announced that in 
the future it will review, annotate, index 
and evaluate all new publications on mili- 
tary occupations ; including all books and 
pamphlets which describe the attractions 
and the disadvantages, the opportunities 
and requirements of all branches of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air 
Corps, WAACS, WAVES and WOWS, 
and the Service Projects for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. New subscribers will 
receive a recommended list of publications 
already available. The Occupational In- 
dex is published quarterly at New York 
University. 
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Health and Physical Education 





CATSKILL HEALTH PROGRAM EXPANDS 


The physical education and health pro- 
gram in the Catskill public schools has 
been expanded during the past four 
years to meet the regulations of the State 
Education Department and to provide the 
boys and girls, as well as the adults, 
with superior training and service. 

Therefore, with the recent emphasis on 
the physical fitness an augmented pro- 
gram was inaugurated with very little 
difficulty, the system reports. 

The two physical directors who serve 
the community give freely of their time. 
The board of education has provided extra 
materials and liberalized the rules con- 
cerning the use of the buildings. Indi- 
viduals and service groups in the com- 
munity have given their wholehearted 
support. Many of the regular faculty 
members who have abilities along these 
lines have organized activity groups in 
order that they may join in the fun. 

The high school principal is chairman 
of the county physical fitness committee. 
In addition to his regular duties, he is 
giving leadership to all the schools in the 
area by organizing group meetings and 
distributing printed materials. 

The Catskill program of physical fit- 
ness includes all age levels. The extra 
time for special classes was found before 
school in the morning, during the noon 
hour, after school and in the evening. In 
many instances the pupils are excused 
from classes for extra work in physical 
education. 

The major change in the Catskill 
physical education program to meet physi- 
cal fitness requirements has been that 
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of emphasis. More time is given to 
power building and the development and 
maintenance of strength, skill and stam- 
less to purely recreational activi- 
ties. Among the activities stressed are 


ina 





marching, conditioning exercises, gym- 
nastics, relays and games. 
stacle races provide a great deal of moti- 
vation in the physical education classes. 
At the Catskill School Camp, swimming, 
camping and hiking are also included in 


Indoor ob- 


the program. Small groups continue the 
camping and hiking during colder wea- 
ther, utilizing week ends and _ holidays. 
Saturday mornings are used by the 
seventh and eighth grades for intramural 
activities. Varsity sports are being con- 
tinued even though transportation diffi- 
culties force playing a limited schedule. 

Out-of-school groups and adults have 
the opportunity of joining physical fitness 
courses in the evening. 

The Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company has had a “ Health for Victory 
Club” program set up for a year. Physi- 
cal fitness is a part of this program. The 
women meet once a month for food dem- 
onstrations. At the beginning of the 
meetings the physical director for girls 
gives demonstrations on phases of the 
physical fitness program, to get more 
people interested. From this group come 
the recruits for physical fitness clubs and 
classes. The physical fitness class meets 
for an hour before the monthly food meet- 
ing and once every week for one and 
one-half hours. 

Special emphasis is placed on health 
The elementary teachers, to- 


teaching. 
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gether with the school nurse, dental hy- 
gienist and school physician, are reorgan- 
izing all the health courses and will have 
the plan ready to be presented to the 
State Education Department soon. 

More than 600 one-half pint bottles 
of pasteurized milk are distributed each 
school day under the penny milk plan. 
The milk plus hot lunches for the under- 
nourished provides part of the answer to 
the new emphasis on physical fitness. In 
other words, the bodies are built up by 
both food and exercise. 

The treatment of defects which were 
discovered last August during the regular 
physical examinations is moving along 


Here again, the community is 


rapidly. 
ready to back the school. The service 
groups, as well as parent-teacher associa- 
tion and individuals, have given liberally 
of their time and money. The members 
of the school health department have 
spent much time in organizing clinics, 
making home visits, arranging for special 
appointments and so forth. Every at- 
tempt is being made to have more than 
90 per cent of the defects corrected by the 
end of this year. 

The physical fitness and health program 
in Catskill may serve as an example of 
although _ its 


community cooperation, 


sponsors do not claim it is outstanding. 





SCHOOL HEALTH 


The Board of Regents and Dr George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, believing that the health of school 
children is of major importance in the 
present war, have issued certain directives 
to the Bureau of Health Service and to 
school administrators for improving the 
program to insure that every child will 
receive the benefit of at least the minimum 
program in school health service estab- 
lished by statute and Department Regula- 
tions. 

In order to assist local school authori- 
ties staff members of the Bureau of Health 
Service during September and October 
1942 visited 130 schools and examined all 
pupils on Indian reservations. In the 
course of each visit, supervisors discussed 
the health service program with the school 
administrator and staff members. As a 
further help a letter was sent to princi- 


pals, superintendents, presidents of 
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SERVICE IMPROVED 


boards of education and to school phy- 
sicians, commending certain phases of the 
local program and pointing out other 
phases that need further study and action. 
Replies to date from school administrators 
indicate in detail what action has been 
taken regarding these recommendations, 
and frequent requests are made for addi- 
tional advice or clarification of policies. 

In spite of personnel shortages, a num- 
ber of additional school nurse teachers 
and dental hygiene teachers have been 
added to school faculties this year. The 
physicians remaining in local communities 
are carrying on for those who are in 
military service. 

The official annual reports for 1941-42 
show : 
Cities (exclusive of New York City, Buffalo, 

and Rochester) 
Number of pupils registered. .320,375 


Number of pupils examined. ..287,283 or 89.6 
per cent 
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Number of defects found... ..254,850 
155,291 or 60.9 


per cent 


defects treated... .15 


Number of 


Villages 
Number of pupils registered. .171,352 


Number of pupils examined. . . 163,364 or 95.3 


per cent 
Number of defects found..... 132,193 
Number of defects treated..... 82,399 or 62.3 
per cent 
While audiometer tests have been re- 
quired by statute for six years, 38 per 
cent of pupils in cities and villages were 
not tested in 1941-42. 


Vision tests are likewise required by 
statute and annual reports for 1941-42 


show that 92 per cent of pupils in cities 
and villages have received these tests. 
Dental health education is a major 
problem and requires the immediate at- 
tention of school authorities, the Bureau 
reports. Progress is being made in many 
schools, but it is essential and urgent that 
all schools know the health status of each 
All community resources should 
then be utilized for the welfare of these 


child. 


children. 





PAMPHLET FOR TEACHERS 

To help teachers meet the special men- 
tal hygiene problems of children in war 
time, the George Davis Bivin Foundation 
has prepared a 16-page pamphlet, The 
Teacher’s Responsibility in Time of War. 
Copies may be obtained from the Child 
Welfare Research Station, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Single 
copies, five cents; ten to 100 copies, four 
cents each; 100 or more copies, three 


cents each. 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

New officers of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, as a result of the an- 
nual meeting in Syracuse at the end of 
1942, are: president, Elmon L. Vernier 
of New Rochelle ; president-elect, H. Har- 
rison Clarke of Syracuse University ; past 
president, Arthur L. Howe of Hamburg, 
and secretary-treasurer, Carroll H. Smith 
of Garden City. - 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The observance of Brotherhood Week 
by the schools, under the sponsorship of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth avenue, New York 
City, is scheduled for February 19th to 
28th. The movement on a nationwide 
basis has the indorsement of President 
Roosevelt. 

The national group has prepared a 
pamphlet outlining what was done last 
year in New York. City and offering sug- 
gestions on what may be done there and 
elsewhere by schools to bring home the 
message of the observance. 

Among other comments, the Presi- 
dent’s message declared: 

I commend to all our citizens the observance 
of Brotherhood Week. I like the slogan “ Vic- 
tory for Brotherhood.” I trust that the call 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews to affirm anew the religious principles of 
understanding, justice, friendliness and coopera- 
tion on which the realization of brotherhood 
rests will be heeded across the land by those 
of every occupation and religious allegiance. 
It is the application of these principles that 
makes our country united and strong. 
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FLOOD DAMAGE 


Approval of an allocation of $21,750 
to three school districts in Cattaraugus 
county to repair the damage from July 
floods was given by the Board of Regents 
at its meeting in New York City on 
December 18th. 

This fund had been promised by the 
Governor and the leaders of the Legisla- 
ture in a certificate of intent. The Port- 
ville Union Free School District receives 
20,500, District 7, Portville, receives 
$250, and District 4, Portville, receives 
$1000. The action will save the taxpay- 
ers of the three districts large increases 
in the rate of the assessed valuation of 
their property. 

Michael H. Lucey, principal of the 
Forest Hills High School, received a post 
facto appointment to the State Examina- 
tions Board as alternate for Dr John E. 
Wade, New York City superintendent of 
schools, for whom Mr Lucey served at 
the December meeting. 


FUND APPROVED 


Samuel Bruckheimer of 
City was reappointed to the Board of 
Examiners of Certified Shorthand Re- 
porters for a term of three years begin- 
ning January 1, 1943. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
the Walt Whitman School of New York 
City and the following business schools 
were reregistered: Central City Business 
Institute, Syracuse, and Eastman School 
Inc., Gaines School of Business Admin- 
istration and Secretarial Practice, Rhodes 
School, and Y. W. C. A. Secretarial and 
Business School, all of New York City. 

Transfer of property from the Oaks 
Corners Book Club Free Library, the 
charter of which was revoked, to the 


York 


New 


Geneva Free Library was approved. 
The Irving School at Tarrytown was 

reregistered as an academic school and 

School was 


the Springwater Union 


dropped from the roll of accredited 


schc ols. 





DR ALLEN SCORES 


(Concluded from page 170) 
is concerned. They define what will be ap- 
proved as a four-year high school course of 
study. 

It has taken many decades to get the mini- 
mum standards of the various professions up to 
their present level and the professional groups 
themselves are not likely to allow the standards 
to be lowered until the necessity for it is much 
more evident than is now the case. 

Under the present laws and regulations gov- 
erning education in New York State it would 
be very unfair to the student who has not 
completed high school or the equivalent, for a 
college to admit him without adequately explain- 
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COLLEGE CHANGES 


ing to him the limitations he will face in the 
future in regard to the professions and degree 
candidacy at the college he is entering. 

Attention should be called to the phrase “or 
its equivalent” that appears in most but not all 
of the statutes and regulations. Rather than 
limit every student to the same rigid pattern 
regardless of individual achievement, maturity 
and intelligence, it would seem highly desirable 
in peacetime as well as during a war emergency 
to explore further into ways and means of 
determining equivalency for individual cases that 
differ from the normal. In our desire to raise 
standards and also to provide education for the 
masses let* us not stifle genius. 
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MOTORS AND OPERATION 


ARTICLE V 


By Exton R. pESHAW 


Engineer, Division of School Buildings and Grounds 


The principle of the care of the auto- 
mobile can well be applied to the care of 
school mechanical equipment of which 
electric motors form the largest single 
item. In the case of the automobile, a 
recommended schedule of lubrication and 
check-up is designated on a chart. So 
with the motors and other machinery 
around the school building, the custodian 
should prepare a working schedule allo- 
cating definite days of the month to lubri- 
cating certain motors as well as to over- 
auling jobs. The type and grade of 
lubricant used and the frequency of lubri- 
cation should be as recommended by the 
equipment manufacturer. 

Few motors are located so that dust 
will not accumulate on them. The dust 
on windings blankets a motor with a layer 
of insulation. Every minute of the day 
dust is settling on housings, windings, 
slip ring and commutators, always work- 
ing its way into the bearings. Once in- 
side bearings, dust can be as harmful as 
abrasives to the highly polished surfaces. 
The time to catch dust on motors is be- 
fore it has united with water or oil to 
form a gummy mess. Dust, once inside 
a wound section, acts as a sponge, soak- 
ing up harmful oil and water. 

Friction is the resistance to the motion 
of a body, caused by contact with the 
surface which it moves. 
Lubrication is the medium by which mov- 
ing parts work with the least expense of 


upon or in 
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and _ smallest wear. 


Maintenance is the 


energy degree of 
with 
which to combat excessive wear. If the 
motors in the school are operating twice 


as long as in normal times, then the in- 


main weapon 


spection and lubrication should be twice 
as frequent. With sleeve bearings it is 
important to see that the oiling is free and 
Where the 
antifriction type of bearing is used, either 
ball or roller, the primary purpose of the 
lubrication is to guard the rolling ele- 
ments and races from corrosion rather 


is turning with the shaft. 


than friction. Too much grease only 


promotes friction and heat. 

A few of the motors in our schools are 
located in relatively inaccessible and damp 
This is also true of the conduit 
lines. It is not water by itself which is 
the detrimental agent but rather water’s 
ability to absorb dust and injurious ele- 
Some districts have experienced 
boiler rooms 


places. 


ments. 
difficulties because of the 
being flooded and the motors put out of 
commission. Many of the electric light 
and power companies have batteries of 
drying lamps complete with reflectors and 
framework and _ infra-red equipment 
which can be used. The fees are normal 
and the time factor shortened to about a 
24-hour service. 

The areas in which motors are located 
should be kept as clean as practicable. 
The use of sweeping compounds is en- 
couraged to keep the dust down. 
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If a certain uniformity were followed 
in the care of the motors, the school dis- 
fewer break- 
costs and 


tricts would experience 
downs, 


longer life of the motors. 


maintenance 
If the operat- 


lower 


ing engineer or custodian is not familiar 
with the operation of any motor he should 
call upon a qualified electrician to service 
the installation until the custodian is 
capable of doing it himself. 


0 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


School construction projects approved 
recently by the Division of School Build- 
ings and Grounds include: 

Lackawanna, installation of boilers and 
stokers in Lincoln Annex, $9000; approved 
November 18th 

Plattekill, grounds development, $3200; ap- 
proved November 18th 

Rhinebeck, roadway for central school, $2000; 
approved November 18th 

Delhi, acoustical tile ceiling for gymnasium 
of central school, $1400; approved November 
27th 

Winchester, renovation of old school build- 
ing, $750; approved November 27th 


——o 


SAGE COLLEGE WAR COURSES 


Special war courses to fit women high 


school graduates for immediate employ- 
ment in war industries and for positions 
in the government service have been 
announced by Russell Sage College at 
Troy. 

The program, made with the advice of 
leaders in government, education and 
industry, includes study in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics, laboratory tech- 
nology, business and food administration. 
The courses are to run for eight months. 

Information may be obtained from the 
Sage 


Director of Admissions, Russell 


College, Troy. 
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BRING OUT THE PENNIES 


Pennies hoarded in china banks, little 
metal safes, glass jars and the like must 
come out of hiding, according to Nellie 
Taylor Ross, director of the Mint, to help 
the Federal Government save on copper 
and other strategic metals used in coins, 
Pupils in all schools and students in col- 
leges and universities are being enlisted in 
this new drive to speed the war effort, Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, has been informed in an appeal 
from Washington. 

With the large increase in the need for 
pennies, due in part to special taxes paid 
in uneven fractions of a dollar, the Mint 
has had a difficult job in keeping enough 
pennies in circulation. Simple arithmetic 
on a nationwide scale indicates that mil- 
lions of copper pennies are out of circu- 
lation in home banks of various kinds. 
The Mint last year used 4600 tons of 
copper for the manufacture of pennies and 
still more pennies are needed. The total 
number of pennies produced reached 
1,500,000,000. Now the Government is 
to make pennies without copper, but even 
this strategem will not meet the demands 
for small change. 

So the appeal is made through the 
schools and colleges to have families put 
their pennies back into circulation, swap- 
ping them in for larger coins or, if saving 
is the motive, for war savings stamps and 
bonds. 

Mrs Ross points out that the copper 
used last year to make pennies could have 
supplied the amount of that metal which 
could have gone into two cruisers, two 
destroyers, 1245 flying fortresses, 120 
field guns and 120 howitzers. 


—omn{) 


Great Neck schools raised $36,932 to 
“ Buy a Bomber.” 
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COMMUNITY DISCUSSION BROADENS 


Requests for assistance in discussion 


projects, coming from many communities 


in the State to the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, indicate a distinct trend toward 
more comprehensive programs, the Bu- 
reau reports. Instead of interest merely 
in a forum or a community discussion 
group, many cities and villages are found 
to be engaging in a program that affects 
all their educational, social, civic and 
religious organizations. 

The most common method of achieving 
this end is to establish a training course 
in discussion technics in which the lead- 
ers of community organizations of the 
central forum, as well as the leaders and 
panel members, are given instruction. 
Twenty-seven communities have begun or 
have definite plans for such training. The 
Bureau of Adult Education furnishes the 
specialist in discussion methods and prin- 
ciples, who gives instruction to the lead- 
ers and at the same time gives special 
training to a corps of them so that they 
in turn may instruct other applicants in 
the rudiments of the art, after the first 
course is completed. 

In some communities reports show that 
discussion groups have sprung up follow- 
ing a training course. Often the leaders 
of separate groups, having taken part in 
practice discussions in the class meetings 
of the course, combine efforts to organize 
panels of leaders in subsequent discus- 
sions. Jewish organizations have found 
it easier to call in Catholics and Protes- 
tants to act on panels, for example. White 


groups report that they ask Negroes to 
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join in much more frequently than here- 
tofore. 

Another evidence that the policy of the 
Bureau to develop technics of discussion 
based on educational principles is bearing 
fruit is revealed in the number of re- 
quests coming from the directors of lec- 
ture series. More than a score are asking 
that the Bureau’s representative come for 
a session and demonstrate the interest in 
and benefits of an organized discussion 
following a lecture, instead of the usual 
question period. The lecturer is asked to 
make his address briefer than usual and 
a systematic effort is made to get the 
members of the audience to do independ- 
ent thinking. 

The net results of the changes taking 
place in forum programs seem to be a 
democratization of the thinking, more 
participation by all kinds and classes of 
people and less danger of partisan presen- 
tation and treatment of subjects discussed, 


the Bureau concludes. 


NAMED REGISTRAR 


Raymond F. Crossman, vocational 
guidance counselor of the Yonkers High 
School of Commerce, has been appointed 
registrar and assistant professor at the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, according to an 
announcement by the dean of the college, 
Samuel N. Spring. 


succeeds to the office formerly held by 


Professor Crossman 


the late Professor I. Laurance Lee. 
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ALIENS URGED TO 


Approximately 162,000 letters to aliens 
in up-state New York, encouraging them 
toward citizenship, have been sent by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
since September Ist. These are in addi- 
tion to about 30,000 sent out earlier in 
the year. Already teachers and volunteer 
naturalization aids have assisted several 
thousand aliens with their naturalization 


papers. 
Syracuse, Rochester, Niagara Falls, 
Newburgh, Jamestown, Peekskill and 


numerous other communities have made 
significant inroads on their alien popu- 
lations, according to information from 
the Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department. Classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship for the foreign-born 
in some communities enrol two to three 
times as many as a year ago. 





BECOME CITIZENS 


Vith naturalization procedure being 
speeded up and aliens of enemy nation- 
ality now being given final hearings, 
substantial numbers should achieve citi- 
zenship within the next two years, it is 
believed. 

It is that 
munities which have no classes for the 


suggested smaller com- 
foreign-born set aside a day and evening 
which all 
naturalization 


during aliens wishing help 


toward invited to 
register their desire at school. If ade- 
quate publicity is given through the news- 
papers, churches and other channels, the 


are 


registered need can indicate the advisa- 
of classes or other forms of 
assistance. Schools wishing further in- 
formation or help are invited to write to 
the Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department, Albany. 


bility 





MORE APPRECIATION 

An additional expression of apprecia- 
tion for the work of the school authorities 
and teachers in the rationing registrations 
has been received by Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
from Lee S. Buckingham, New York 
State director of the Office of Price 
Administration. Mr Buckingham, telling 
of his resignation from his post, effective 
December 31st, wrote: 

I feel at this time that I must again express 
my appreciation and thanks to you for the 
splendid cooperation which the state office has 
received from the teachers and school authori- 
ties throughout the State. Their untiring ef- 
forts and very fine cooperation are directly 
responsible for the success of the volume of 
registrations which the OPA was called upon to 
handle in the rationing of various items. 
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POSTERS FOR WAR WORK 


The American Library Association has 
had posters printed to use with exhibits, 
or separately. They are 10 inches by 
22% inches, printed in red and blue on 
a white background, and read: “ This Is 
Our War: Let’s Read about It.” 

These display streamers are available 
from the Public Relations Division, 520 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, III., at 
the following prices: 20 for $1; 50 for 
$2. 


——4{ )——— 
Jessica E. Beers, former principal of 
the teacher training department of the 


Ethical Culture Institute, New York City, 
died December 12th. 
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Radio and Visual Aids 





WAR TRAINING FILMS ANALYZED 


time this demand has been met by un- 


One room hidden away in the basement 
of the State Education Building in Albany 
has been the scene of many stirring events 
during recent months. Its walls have 
echoed the jarring blows of giant trip- 
hammers, the wail of sirens, the roaring 
crescendo of diving warplanes. Within 
its confines firemen have battled incendi- 
ary bombs; tanks, bombers and fighter 
planes have moved down the assembly 
line and Liberty ships have slid down the 
ways into the water. All of which, be it 
interpreted, means that the projection 
room of the Bureau of Radio and Visual 
Aids has been occupied many hours of 
each week by groups intent on previewing 
films related to the war effort. 

The demand for films has been multi- 
plied by the urgency of war production 
training and by the sudden expansion of 
new types of courses such as junior avia- 


tion and civilian defense. At the same 


precedented film production on the part 
of the Federal Government, certain units 
of the State War Council and many com- 
mercial firms. 

Responding to this situation, the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids has 
kept its projectors busy screening motion 
picture films and slidefilms on varied 
phases of the war effort. In these activi- 
ties it has worked in close collaboration 
with the Office of War Training Pro- 
grams, the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, the Division of 
Health and Physical Education and spe- 
cialists from other offices of the State 
Education Department. The previews 
have served as the basis for purchases of 
films by some of the agencies mentioned 
and for the preparation of lists of selected 
films in various fields. 





FILM DISTRIBUTORS APPOINTED 


The United States Office of Education 
has recently completed the details of an 
arrangement by which Castle Films Inc., 
30 Rockefeller plaza, New York City, is 
to serve as the sales agency for 16-mm 
films produced by the Federal Govern- 
ment for use in connection with the war 
effort. 

This arrangement first applied to the 
machine shop training films produced 
under the direction of the Office of Edu- 
cation, but has more recently been broad- 





ened to include also a large number of 
preflight films produced by the Army 
and the Navy and the releases of the 
Office of War Information. The sale 
price of the black and white sound prints 
is set at two cents a foot, plus tax and 
cost of reel and can. 

A catalog and price list of government 
films is available from Castle Films. 
Schools wishing to rent the films can also 
obtain from Castle Films the name and 
address of the nearest rental source. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN FILM, RECORD. FIELDS 


Weaver, Gilbert G. A bibliography of mo- 

tion pictures for vocational and technical 
1942. The Hamilton Co., 225 
Mimeo. 


schools. 
Lafayette st.. New York City. 
329p. $2 

The bibliography lists, in separate sections, 
approximately 1300 motion pictures, 70 sets 
of slidefilms and 170 sets of lantern slides. 
Within each section the titles are grouped 
under such subheads as aeronautics, ceramic 
industry, materials of industry and engineer- 
ing etc. Each section is preceded by a table 
of contents. 

In addition to technical information as to 
width of film and other details, each title is 
followed by a brief synopsis and at least one 
source from which the item may be obtained. 

The advantage of this bibliography is that 
it brings together in one list virtually all 
visual aids available in the general field of 
vocational and technical education and classi- 
fies them under appropriate subheads. On the 
other hand, the synopses are too brief to 
give more than a hint of the content of a 
film or set of lantern slides; it is seldom that 
more than one source is given and this is 
not always the source most accessible to 
teachers in New York State. The bibliog- 
raphy may therefore be considered to supple- 
ment but not to replace more general sources 
of information such as the Wilson Educa- 
tional Film Catalog. 


Weaver, Gilbert G. Practical hints for the 
use of motion picture films in vocational 
and technical education. Mimeo. The 
Hamilton Co., 225 Lafayette st.. New York 
City. 44p. 1942. $1 

The manual first describes the kinds of 
projected pictures in common use and dis- 
cusses the advantages and characteristics of 
each. The principal portion of the manual 
consists of a discussion of procedures and 
technics for the effective use of projected 
pictures. Emphasis is placed on careful and 
systematic preparation, presentation and 
follow-up. 

Although the specific applications suggested 
relate primarily to materials in the field of 
industrial and technical education, much of 
the discussion is equally pertinent to other 
subject areas. Incidentally, the title is some- 
what misleading, as the manual deals with 
the utilization of lantern slides and slidefilms 
as well as motion pictures. 


Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for school use: 
A catalog of appraisals. World Book 
Company, Yonkers. 234p. and appendix. 
1942. $1.24 

This catalog of appraisals is based upon a 
five-year study made by the Evaluation of 
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School Broadcasts Project, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and was prepared in collaboration 
with the Recordings Division, American 
Council on Education. The volume contains 
a comprehensive listing of commercially avail- 
able recordings and transcriptions, with eval- 
uative summaries of most of them. The 
appraisals are based upon classroom tryouts 
and subject matter judgment on more than 
1000 recordings. The notations include a 
general rating, recommendations as to the 
school subjects in which the recording is 
most useful, full technical specifications, a 
description of the program content and a 
detailed appraisal. A special appendix writ- 
ten by R. R. Lowdermilk discusses standards 
for the selection of transcription piayers and 
offers suggestions on their use. 


0 


CIRCULAR REVISED 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
has issued a revision of Circular 3, 
Sources of Information on Films for 
School Use. The circular describes a 
number of general catalogs and source 
lists and includes a list of state 
which offer 


and fed- 
eral governmental agencies 
film services. There is also included a 
list of noncommercial film distributors in 
New York State, principally universities, 
museums and similar nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 


Negro History Week will be celebrated 
February 7th—14th and schools are invited 


to participate to demonstrate what the 


Negro has done to advance democracy. 
Posters and information may be obtained 
from the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth 
street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


——_lO———_. 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will meet in St Louis 
February 27th to March 4th. 
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Examinations and Testing 





CHANGES IN REGENTS TESTS FOR JUNE 


Changes in the Regents preliminary 
examination to take effect in June have 
been announced to school superintend- 
ents and secondary school principals 
throughout the State by the Division of 
Examinations and Testing of the State 


Education Department. 


In June, a unified English examination 
is announced, instead of separate exam- 
inations in English, spelling and silent 
reading. The new examination will be 
in two parts, each to take three hours, 
and because each part will be compre- 
hensive in nature, candidates should have 
completed the work of the entire eighth 
grade before entering the examination. 

A social studies examination will be 
offered at the same time as an alternative 
to the present separate examinations in 
geography and elementary United States 
history. The latter will still be offered 
during the period of transition for schools 
that have not adopted the new social 
studies program in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The new examination will be 
based upon the outline of content for 
these grades as it appears in Bulletin IT, 
A Framework of Content for the Sec- 
ondary School Program in Socia! Studies. 


Another change will be an optional 
examination in science, including health, 
based upon the seventh and eighth grade 
syllabuses. Also in June, the preliminary 
examination now called “ arithmetic” will 


be known as “ mathematics ” te conform 


with the syllabus title. 
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The Regents preliminary examination pro- 
gram for June 1943 will be as follows: 


Tuesday a.m. Wednesday a.m. 
English, Part I 


Monday a. m 
Geography Mathematics 
Tuesday p.m. Wednesday p.m. 


English, Part II 


Monday p. m. 
U. S. history 
Social studies 


Science and 
health 
Beginning in June 1943, the Regents prelim- 

inary certificate will be awarded to pupils who 

obtain a general average of at least 75 per cent 
in English, Part I, English, Part II, social 
studies and mathematics. The divisor for ob- 
taining the average will be 4 unless the pupil 
wishes to use the standing in the optional 
examination in science, in which case the divisor 

will be 5. 

If standings earned in the separate geography 
and history examinations are substituted for 
standings earned in the social studies examina- 
tion, the divisor for obtaining the average will 
be 5, unless the pupil wishes to use the standing 
in the optional examination in science, in which 
case the divisor will be 6. 

The standing obtained in writing is not to be 
used in computing the preliminary certificate 
average. 

The above procedure makes the Regents pre- 
liminary certificates available to pupils follow- 
ing the new social studies program and also 
implements recent curriculum changes by 
appropriate changes in examination procedure, 
according to Dr Harold G. Thompson, Director 
of the Division. 


——_O-—— 


REDMAN ON BOARD 


N. Russell Redman, superintendent of 
schools at Tupper Lake, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Franklin County 
Vocational Education and _ Extension 
Board by the board of supervisors, to 
serve in the absence of Joseph Donovan 


on military leave. 
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LIBRARY MEETINGS IN WESTCHESTER 


As a result of the cancellation of the 
annual conference of the New York 
Library Association last fall, three local 
group meetings sponsored by the West- 
chester Library Association have been 
held in an effort to promote library 
service and increase cooperation without 
straining transportation facilities. 

Under the chairmanship of Pearl M. 
Day of the standards committee, meetings 
were held at Katonah, Tarrytown and 
Rye, with librarians and trustees from 
Mount Kisco, 
Pleasant- 


near-by communities. 
Bedford Hills, North 
ville, Larchmont, Briarcliff Manor, Ossin- 
ing, Dobbs Ferry, Hastings, Tuckahoe 
and Port Chester sent representatives. 
The president of the association and the 
the News Letter attended all 
The total attendance 


Salem, 


editor of 
three meetings. 
was 42. 

On each occasion Mrs Grinnell Willis 
of Westchester’s Union Catalog described 
some of the problems encountered in its 
operation and suggested ways in which 
the libraries might benefit more fully from 
this service. The pressing problem of 
supplying books in foreign languages, 
particularly those for which the calls in 
any one locality are limited, was discussed 
and plans were made for locating small 
collections and effecting a quick inter- 
change. In this connection, it was pointed 
out that there is great need for suitable 
easy books for foreigners learning Eng- 
lish, books which combine simple language 
with interesting content on an adult level. 

The Westchester Library Association, 
founded in October 1937, has already 
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furthered library cooperation and has im- 
proved local library service in many ways. 
The Union Catalog, its first big project, 
makes some 225,000 titles readily availa- 
ble for consultation and interlibrary loan 
throughout the county, thus 
greatly to the resources of the smaller 
But the Union Catalog is 
As fast 


adding 


communities. 
no mere index. as conditions 
warrant it is becoming a clearinghouse 
for local library information of all sorts. 
Subject bibliographies are collected and 
compiled, thereby supplementing the as- 
sets of small libraries with limited profes- 
sional tools at their disposal. Eventually, 
it is hoped that a real bibliographical 
center and a central storehouse for certain 
types of books may result. 

The News Letter, published since July 
1941, has been effective in promoting co- 
operation among libraries throughout the 
county. It has provided a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and information 
and has brought the more isolated insti- 
tutions into closer touch. That the local 
meetings serve the same purpose is evi- 
dent, for the suggestions made as to ways 
of broadening the Union Catalog serv- 
ice and meeting the needs of small libra- 
ries already have borne fruit. This justi- 
fies the association in planning a series 
of spring meetings. 

A number of school librarians already 
belong to the Westchester Library Asso- 
ciation and a few have attended the local 
group discussions. Others have made use 
of the Union Catalog’s facilities, either 
directly or through their local public li 
braries. 
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SERVICE HONOR ROLLS 


The Hamilton Fish Park branch of 
the New York Public Library on the 
lower East Side, gave a party last month 
for the mothers in the neighborhood 
whose sons are in the Army and Navy. 

Pictures of more than 200 boys were 
collected and exhibited on the library’s 
third floor and mothers and friends of the 
boys, about 1000 in all, came to view the 
display. There were also exhibits by the 
Army, Navy and civilian defense agencies 
on fire fighting equipment, blackout ma- 
terials, first-aid kits, Army rations etc. 
“Tt was better than the World’s Fair,” 
one young guest asserted. 

The Caldwell-Lake George Library, 
at Lake George, keeps a complete and 
up-to-date file of the local boys in the 
armed forces. This year the librarian 
plans to send to each of the boys a per- 
sonal gift from the books contributed by 
the community to the Victory Book 
Drive. 

Libraries having other original ideas 
are urged to report them to the Bureau 
of Library Extension, State Education 
Department, Albany. 


BOOKS NAZIS BANNED 


A few of the many thousands of books 
prohibited under Nazi rule are now on 
exhibition in room 112 of the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth avenue. 

The exhibit opened officially on De- 
cember Ist with a ceremony on the 
library steps in which many famous 
refugee and allied authors participated. 

The list of books on exhibit may be 
New York Public 


secured from the 


Library. 





LIBRARIAN-AUTHORS 

Phyllis R. Fenner, school librarian of 
Manhasset, who has previously published 
Our Library and There Was a Horse, 
has another volume to her credit, Time 
To Laugh, Funny Tales from Here and 
There. The book is a collection of 20 
outstanding amusing tales to read aloud 
at home or tell at story hour. 

Mary Frank Mason, supervising libra- 
rian, Central Bureau for Hospital Libra- 
ries, New York Junior League, is the 
author of The Patient’s Library, a Guide 
Book 


Service, just published. 


for Volunteer Hospital Library 


LIBRARY SERVICE IMPROVES 

Despite international upheavals the 
number of persons in the United States 
without public library service has de- 
creased by 3,000,000 since 1934, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the League of 
Library Commissions. 

Approximately 38,740,000 persons in 
the rural areas of the United States have 
no library facilities. Rural people consti- 
tute 91.8 per cent of the 42,000,000 in the 
Nation lacking this aid to better living. 
These handicapped farm families consti- 
tute 71.9 per cent of the entire rural 
population. 

Of the more than 3000 counties in the 
country, 897 have no public library within 
their boundaries. Some cities of over 
10,000 population lack libraries. In 20 
states, more than 50 per cent of the people 
have no public library service. 

The sum expended for public libraries 
from a figure of 


has steadily risen 


estimated 


$45,855,400 in 1934 to an 
$53,000,000 in 1940. 
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PATRON SHOWS APPRECIATION TO LIBRARY 


A borrower of books from the Brooklyn 
Public Library for the past 50 years has 
shown his appreciation of the institution’s 
free services by presenting it with a check 
for $500. 

A note with the check sent to Dr Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson at the new library head- 
quarters on Grand Army plaza, reads: 

Having my share of government bonds and 
knowing how hard it is for institutions to get 
enough money to keep going in times like 
these, I feel called upon to try to help out. I 
have been reading your books for the past 50 
years, and perhaps I owe the library $500 for 
value received. 

Doctor Ferguson, who recently pointed 
out that library funds had been cut to a 
low of one cent a year for each borough 


resident, suggested it would be interest. 
ing to figure out how much would be 
received if every borrower contributed a 
similar $10 a year. He said: 

We have at present 610,000 registered bor- 
The average borrower has used the 
That would mean 
we could give 


But — 


rowers. 
library at least five years. 
$30,500,000. With that sum 
3rooklyn the library service it deserves. 
we'd settle for less. 


In acknowledging the gift, Doctor 
Ferguson wrote: 

You are most generous and understanding. 
The needs of the library are great and its city 
appropriations wholly inadequate. The money 
you have sent will be used to purchase new 
books which otherwise the library would find 


it impossible to offer to our citizens. 





INFORMATION CENTER 

The Patterson Library officially re- 
ceives and makes readily available all ma- 
terial assigned to it through the United 


States Office of Facts and Figures. This 
federal agency has selected various libra- 
ries throughout the State and Nation to 
act as war information centers. 

In addition to the above services, the 
building is the headquarters of the local 
Red Cross, its basement room the place 
where surgical dressings are made for 
the fighting forces. 

The library has consented to act as a 
publicity station for the local civilian de- 
fense organization, and the local director, 
Ralph H. Breads, has kept the library 
supplied with the material which has 
come to him for the use and guidance of 
the public. A special table in the lobby 
displays this material. 
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REVIEWS BOOKS 


Anne Carroll Moore has accepted the 
invitation extended her by A. C. Spec- 
torsky to conduct a children’s book page 
for Book Week, the Sunday book sup- 
plement of the Chicago Sun. It was just 
24 years ago that Miss Moore began to 
write about children’s books for The 
Bookman and in 1924 she began the series 
of special pages called “The Three 
Owls” in the New York Sunday Herald 
Tribune, which ran until 1930. Recently 
“The Three Owls Notebook” has been 
a feature in the Horn Book. Miss Moore 
is also the author of My _ Roads 
(Doubleday ). 


on 
The Rev. Frederick Lent, former presi- 


dent of Elmira College, died Decem- 
ber 30th. 
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LIBRARY DISCUSSION 
“Is the Library a War Weapon?” was 
the topic discussed at the Library Public 
Relations Council meeting at Town Hall, 
New York City, on November 13th. 
More than 200 librarians attended the 


dinner discussion meeting. The panel 


participants were: 
Constance Hope, New York publicity 
expert, author of Publicity Is Broccoli 


and newly appointed press representative 
and public relations counsel for the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 

Robert J. Blakely, editor of Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, on leave of ab- 
sence ; now administrative assistant in the 
Bureau of Special Operations, Office of 
War Information 

Mary Louise Alexander, former di- 
rector of Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee and Union Catalog in Philadel- 
phia ; then special assistant to Mrs Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and adviser on library 
matters in O. C. D.; now in New York 
developing a five-state information serv- 
ice of price administration 

The moderator and discussion leader 
was George V. Denny jr, well known to 
radio fans as the leader of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. 


. | 


PARKCHESTER SUBBRANCH 


A subbranch of the New York Public 
Library was opened on November 4th at 
Parkchester, an apartment community in 
upper New York City. The new library 
is located at 1384 Metropolitan avenue 
in quarters provided by the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company. 

This is the first public library in New 
York City located in a housing develop- 
ment. 
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NEW VICTORY BOOK DRIVE 


Franklin P. Adams, Edward L. Ber- 
nays and Norman Cousins have been ap- 
pointed as a national campaign board to 
conduct the 1943 Victory Book Cam- 
paign, from January 5th to March 5th. 
The campaign is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the American 
Red Cross and the U. S. O. and is a 
nationwide effort to collect books for the 
men in the armed forces. 

No specific goals have been announced 
as yet but it is hoped that the total will 
exceed the 10,000,000 quota that was 
attained last year. As in the past, empha- 
sis will be placed on the giving of books 
that are worth while: “ Any book you 
really want to keep is a good book to 


give.” 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION LIBRARY 


A library of 2000 volumes and more 
than 4000 unbound books and pamphlets 
dealing with significant social legislation 
of the past 50 years in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and Great Britain has been 
given to Columbia University by Samuel 
McCunehindsay, professor emeritus of 
social legislation. 

The collection includes unpublished 
manuscripts, correspondence and reports, 
and covers child welfare, women in indus- 
try, labor problems, public and private 
charities, humane legislation and related 


fields. 


Dr Peter E. 
Bryant High School, Astoria, for 29 
years, died December 7th at the age of 85. 
He had retired in 1927. He was affiliated 
with the Queens school system for 38 


Demarest, principal of 


years. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


TOLMAN, 
RUTH 


BY FRANK L. 


EXTENSION, 


COM PILED 


LIBRARY AND EVANS 


SCHOOL 


Public opinion polls indicate that our 


young men and women, on whom the 


heavy burden of war largely rests, are 
equally concerned to win the peace. 
Secondary will need books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles to aid 
teachers and pupils to study and discuss 


sche nt Is 


postwar problems both national and inter- 
national. As the school people recognize 
the importance of creating a world-wide 
peaceful cooperation they will not only 
acquire and display publications dealing 
with all aspects of world reconstruction, 
but will also set up units on postwar 
planning in social studies courses and 
English classes. The titles included in 
this list are only a few of the flood of 
recent publications on the whole subject. 
For more nearly complete consideration, 
for discussions of many of the special 
problems involved, and for problems of 
particular countries or regions additional 
titles will be needed. The reading lists 
and bibliographies noted below will be 
useful in finding such additional infor- 
mation. 

This booklist was compiled for and 
used as part of the Bibliography on Post- 
war Reconstruction for the use of high 
schools prepared by the Division of 
Research of the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Agar, Hubert. 

1942. $2.50 

An analysis of American democratic ideas 


and how we have failed to live up to them 
presented to prepare us for postwar planning. 


A time for greatness. Little. 
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Brown, Francis, & Herlin, Emil. The war 
in maps; an atlas of The New York Times 
maps. Oxford Univ. Press. 1942. $1.50 

A running story of the world on the eve 
of war and at war is presented with maps and 
statistical charts. 


Butler, Harold. The lost peace. Harcourt. 
1942. $2.75 

After chapters devoted to new nations and 
old in the interwar years, the author studies 
the reasons for the present war and _ the 
economic and political problems of the post- 


war years. 


Carr, E. H. 
lan. 1942. $2.50 
A clearly written presentation of the 
author’s conception of the difficulties which 
brought on the present war and his plans for 
peace. Great Britain’s role is particularly 
stressed. Difficult reading. 


Conditions of peace. Macmil- 


Chase, Stuart. Goals for America; a budget 
of our needs and resources. Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 W. 42d st., New York. 
1942. $1 

The author sees the war as one phase of a 
great social revolution. Men will demand 
economic rights in the postwar period. 
Mr Chase outlines these demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, health and universal employ- 
ment. 

The first book in the series of guide lines 
to America’s future by Stuart Chase is The 
road we are traveling, 1914-1942 (Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1942. $1) 


Clinchy, E. R., ed. The world we want to 
live in. Doubleday. 1942. $1 

Presents in book form the discussions of 
the Williamstown Institute of Human 


Relations held in the summer of 1941. 


Condliffe, J.B. Agenda for a postwar world. 
Norton. 1942. $2.50 
The author advocates an interim period ot 
carefully planned control, internally and 
internationally, for which the United States 
would assume leadership. 
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Hambro, C. J. How to win the peace. Lip- 
pincott. 1942. $3 
Internationalism is stressed as the keynote 
of postwar planning, with emphasis on the 
need for cooperation in economic, financial 
and educational affairs. The author is presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Parliament and of the 
League of Nations Assembly. 


Hoover, H. C. & Gibson, Hugh. The prob- 
lems of lasting peace. Doubleday. 1942. 
$2 

The influence of seven dynamic ferces 
which have made for peace or war is traced 
through history and applied to the kind of 
peace we must have at the close of this war 
if we want peace to last. 

Johnsen, J. E., comp. Plans for a postwar 
world. H. W. Wilson. 1942. 90c (The 
reference shelf, v. 16, no. 2) 

This volume continues the discussion of 
postwar planning begun in the author's /nter- 
national federation of democracies and Eight 
points of post war world reorganisation 
(H. W. Wilson. 90c each) 


Lawrence, C. H., ed. 
geography for the air age. 
$2.75; Silver. 1942 


Millspaugh, A. C. Peace plans and Ameri- 
can choices; the pros and cons of world 
order. Brookings Institution. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. $1 

The main features of about a dozen cur- 
rent peace plans are described, with argu- 
ments for and against each of them. 

Mowrer, E. A. & Rajchman, Marthe. Global 
war, an atlas of world strategy. Morrow. 
1942. pa. $1 

The text gives a political, economic and 
geographic background for a study of the 
war. Strategic positions are pointed out. Pos- 
sible lines of attack and keys to power are 
suggested. Maps face almost every text page. 

Robinson, Howard, & others. Toward inter- 
national organization; a series of lectures 
at Oberlin college. Harper. 1942. $2 

They trace history of efforts toward inter- 
national organization in the past and point 
out economic, political, religious, military, 
judicial and cultural aspects of problems of 
world federation. 

Strausz-Hupe, Robert. 
struggle for space and power. 
1942. $2.75 

The second half of the book is given over to 
the discussion of the geographic factors which 
will affect the pattern of the postwar world. 
World geography. 


New world horizons; 
Duell. 1942. 


Geopolities; the 
Putnam. 
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Some Organizations Active in Postwar 
Planning and Some of Their 
Publications 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
700 Jackson pl., Washington, D. C. Many 
publications. Teachers should send for the 

List of Publications. 

Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th st.. New York. Some 
publications of the commission are: 

Comment on the eight-point declaration. 
1941. Se 
Preliminary report and monographs; 2d 
ed. 1942. 25c 
Study course on immediate post-war prob- 
lems, based on the second report of the 
commission. 1942. 5c 
Bulletin. Monthly. $1. Single copy 10c. 
Sample, free 
The Bulletin for January-February 1942 
was given over to A digest of religious state- 
ments on peace and post-war reconstruction. 

Federal Union, Inc., 8 W. 40th st., New York. 

Some of the publications are: 
Federal Union World. Bulletin. $1 a year 
Union now, by C. K. Streit. (Harper: 
1938. $2) 
Union now with Britain, by C. K. Streit 
(Harper. 1941. $1.75) 
Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 E. 38th st., 
New York 
Publications include : 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
Foreign Policy Reports. 
U. &. 
struction. September 15, 1942. 25c 
What Americans think about postwar re- 
construction. October 1, 1942. 25c 
Headline Books 
European agreements for postwar recon- 
struction, by V. M. Dean. 1942. 25c 
Struggle for world order, by V. M. Dean. 
1941. 25c 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52d st., 
New York 
Some of the publications are: 
Pacific Affairs. Quarterly. $2 a year 
Far Eastern Survey. Fortnightly. $2.50 
a year 
Post-war worlds, by P. E. Corbett. 1942. 
Free 
Prerequisites to peace in the Far East, by 


U. Peffer. 1940. Free 


Weekly 
Semimonthly 
declarations on postwar  recon- 





International Labor Organization, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. Branch office, 
734 Jackson pl., Washington, D. C. 

Publications include: 
The I. L. O. and reconstruction. 50c 
Other I. L. O. information and_ studies 
appear in the International Labor Review 
(monthly, $6 a year) 

National Planning Association, 800 2Ist  st., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Publications include a useful series of plan- 

ning pamphlets : 

Crisis in transportation. 1941. 25c 

For a better postwar agriculture. 
25c 

Guides for post-war planning. 
(Planning pams. no. 8) 

Urban redevelopment and housing. 
25c 

When 
25c 

National Resources Planning Board, State 
Department Building, 17th st. and Penn- 
sylvania av., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Some nontechnical publications of the board 

are: 

National resources development report for 
1942. 1942. 55c 

After defense — what? 1941. 10c 

After the war—full employment. 
5c 

Better cities, building America. 

Postwar planning. 1942. 5c 

Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42d st., New 

York 
Publications include : 
Post-war planning in the United States; 
rev. ed. by G. B. Galloway. 1942. 60c 
The road we are travelling, 1914-1942, by 
Stuart Chase. 1942. $1 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
av., New York 
Publications include : 
Inter-Allied Review. 
single issue 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 40th st., 
New York. Of chief importance as a 
source of information. The library aims to 
include all publications in the field. 

Publications : 
Woodrow Wilson’s fourteen points. The 
Atlantic Charter’s Eight Points. Free in 
limited quantities 


1942. 
1941. 25c 
1942. 
day 1942. 


demobilization comes. 


1942. 


1942. 10c 


Fifth 


Monthly. 10c a 
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Post-war specifications, address by Sumner 
Welles 

For more 
regarding organizations 
planning teachers should consult After the 
war; plans and problems (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 1941. 5c pam.) 
and Organisations Working in the Field of 
Post-War Reconstruction (Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace. Bulletin 
v. 2, nos. 3 and 4. March-April 1942) and 
Post-war planning ; a survey of recent organi- 
(International Student 
New York. 1942. 


nearly complete information 


active in postwar 


activities 
40th st., 


zational 
Service, 8 W. 
10c ) 


A Few More Important Pamphlets 
Buck, P. S. American unity and Asia. John 
Day. 1942. $1.25 
Catholic Association for International Peace. 


The association, 


N. W., Wash- 


America’s peace aims. 
1312 Massachusetts av., 
ington, D. C. 1941. 10c 


Commission To Study the Basis of a Just 
and Durable Peace. Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. A _ just 
and durable peace. The commission. 
297 Fourth av., New York. 1942. 10c 


The new world. 
(Democracy in 


Council for Democracy. 
The council. 1942. 10c 
action, no. 9) 

Eagleton, Clyde. 
and_ problems. American 
Public Affairs. 1942. pam. 
of post-war reconstruction series) 


Fundamental principles 
Council on 


(Problems 


Hull, Cordell. The war and human freedom; 
radio speech to the nation. July 23, 1942. 
Office of War Information. Free 

Looking toward the postwar world. 
World Committee, 20 S. 12th st., 
delphia. 1942. 10c 

Reeves, Floyd. [Education for social and 
economic planning. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson pl., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941 

Reprinted from the Education Record for 
October 1941. 

Staley, Eugene. This shrinking 
world technology vs. national 
World Citizens Association, 86 E. Ran- 
dolph st., Chicago. 1939 


Friends 
Phila- 


world; 
politics. 
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Stewart, M. S. After the war? 
Affairs Information. 1942. 10c 


affairs pam. no. 73) 


Toward greater freedom; problems of war 
and peace. Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 1942. 15c 

Prepared for secondary school use by a 

Workshop on Post-War Problems composed 
of a group of New York City high school 
teachers of the social sciences under the 
general supervision of Erling Hunt and with 
the editorial assistance of Mrs Harrison 
Thomas. 

The United States in a new world; a series of 
reports on potential courses of democratic 
action. Prepared under the auspices of the 
editors of Fortune. The titles published to 
date are: 

Relations with Britain, by Raymond Leslie 
Buell. Supplement to Fortune. May 
1942; Pacific relations. Supplement to 
Fortune. August 1942 and The domestic 
economy. Supplement to Fortune. De- 
cember 1942. 
Fortune in limited quantities. 


Reprints available from 


U. S. Office of War Information. The United 
Nations fight for the four freedoms, the rights 
of all men—everywhere. Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. Free on 
request 

Toward new horizons; the world 
beyond the war. Office of War Information. 
1942, Free on request 

Speeches by Henry A. Wallace, John G 
Vinant and Milo Perkins. 

University of Chicago Round Table Transcripts 

Challenge of the four freedoms. No. 
August 23, 1942. 10c 

Economic requisites of a desirable peace. 
No. 231. August 16, 1942. 10c 

Political reconstruction of the postwar world. 
No. 230. August 9, 1942. 10c 

Should we discuss the next peace now? No 
229. August 2, 1942. 10c 

Warburg, J. P. The isolationist illusion and 
world peace. Oxford Univ. Press. 1941. 
10c (America in a World at War. No. 11) 

The report of the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum on Our Fight for Survival in 
a Free World published in the Herald- 
Tribune of November 22, 1942, and later in a 
separate volume The 1942 Forum Book 
(Herald-Tribune. $1.25) and the Christian 
Science Monitor series The World we want 
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will be found useful.as showing opinions of 
leading statesmen, public officials and private 
citizens on many aspects of reconstruction. 


Pamphlet Kits 


Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace. How shall the peace be organized? 
25c 

A kit of pertinent materials. 
Information Exchange. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C. 
Packet on post-war planning. The exchange. 
1942. (Packet No. 19-G-1) 
May be borrowed from the Information 
Exchange. 

National Peace Conference. 
day kit. 1942. 25c 

Victory Publications Clearing House. 53 

Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
[wo kits on this subject are: 
K-1 What are we fighting for and 
against? 10c 
K-20 What kind of world do we want? 
70c 


World government 


From Recent Magazines 


\fter victory — what? Louis Adamic. Scho- 
lastic, 41: 14-15, December 7-12, 1942 

\n American proposal; a program for joint 
action. Fortune, 25: 58-63, May 1942 

Beveridge plan for postwar England. Ameri- 
can Observer, 12:8, December 14, 1942 

In the same issue appears the article 

Lehman begins his job of war relief 

Foundations of the peace. H. A. Wallace. 
Atlantic Monthly, 169: 34-41, January 1942 

Global map for a global war. Junior Scho- 
lastic; Teachers ed., 11:8-9, November 3- 
December 5, 1942 

Hunger. Time, 40: 35-38, October 26, 1942 

Hunger, hatred and post war. Europe. Hiram 
Motherwell. Harper, 186: 36-37, December 
1942 

The kind of world we are fighting for. Ameri- 
can Observer, 12:6, December 6, 1942 

\Vinning both the war and the peace. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July 1942. $2 pa.; $2.50 

The November 1942 issue of the Annals 

‘Labor Relations and the War” is also very 
important. 
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Educational Planning is a regular feature of 
Education for Victory, the official biweekly 
of the U. S. Office of Education. For 
example, in the issue of December 1, 1942, 
there is information about the projects being 
considered for study by the social and eco- 
nomic trends committee of the New York 
State Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and in the July 15th issue there is an 
announcement of a pamphlet Planning schools 
for tomorrow developed by J. G. Fowkles 
and a summary of the section on Post-War 
Planning for Children and Youth of the 1941 
National Resources Development Report. 


Reading Lists and Bibliographies 


Brodie, F. M., comp. Peace aims and post- 
war planning; a bibliography selected and 
annotated. World Peace Foundation. 1942. 
25c 


Brown, C. H. Post war planning —a read- 
ing list. In The Booklist, May 1, 1942. 
p. 317-21 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Construction and Civic Development Depart- 
ment. Washington, D. C. Reconstruction 
(World War. 1939) 1942. Mimeographed 


Library of Congress. Legislative Reference 
Service. Postwar planning and_ recon- 
struction; April 1941 — March 1942; selected 
and annotated bibliography on postwar plans 
and problems. The Library. 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed 

The last (or tenth) bibliography in the 
series Bibliographies of a world at war. 
Supplements to appear at quarterly intervals. 


Long, Fern. America’s future; a reading list. 
American Library Association. 1942. 25c 
(America and the war) (Published as 
Part 2 of the A. L. A. Bulletin. November 
1942) 


The world tomorrow. American Li- 
brary Association. 1942. 25c (America 
and the war) (Published as Part 2 of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. December 1942) 


McCance, L. F., comp. Post-war planning — 
a bibliography. Library. National Resources 
Planning Board. Washington, D. C. 1942. 
Mimeographed. Single copy free. A limited 
supply. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 
(Concluded from page 171) 

with a dramatization of the convention; 
display of posters in corridors and various 
rooms; a special display in a_ school 
corridor consisting of a large flag between 
the busts of Lincoln and Washington 
flanked on either side by large shields, 
one of which bore a list of “ My Rights” 
and the other “ My Duties,” emphasizing 
that each right had a corresponding duty; 
translation of the Bill of Rights into 
Latin, French and Italian by advanced 


pupils in these subjects, and a perform- 


“ce 


ance of the “ Ballad for Americans,” with 
the music teacher acting as soloist. 

The State Education Department has 
copies of Our Heritage of Freedom avail- 
able upon request to the Bureau of Pub- 


lications. 


EXAMINER NAMED 

New assistant education examiner in 
the physical sciences is Hugh B. Temple- 
ton, former instructor in mathematics and 
science at Hudson High School. He 
joined the Division of Examinations and 
Testing in the State Education Depart- 
ment in December. 

A native of Plymouth, Pa., Mr Tem- 
pleton studied at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, from which he holds the degrees 
of bachelor of science and master of 
science. He has also taken graduate work 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and at 
Syracuse University. He holds a rating 
of assistant physicist with the United 
States Civil Service. He taught for three 
years at the Laketown High School in his 
native state and five years at Hudson. 
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NOW 


YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—IX 


FINANCIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Guarding the spending of more than $100,000,000 of state funds in the 
State Education Department and among the schools, as well as generally 
observing the financial practices in school districts where additional local 
funds bring the grand total each year to approximately $350,000,000, is 
the responsibility of the Assistant Commissioner for Finance. He operates 
through the Bureau of Accounts, the Bureau of Field Services and the 


Bureau of Apportionment. 


The financial administration of the Department, the supervision of the 
finances of 25 state-supported educational institutions, the approval of 
schedules of expenditures, the receipt of special funds and professional 
fees and the apportionment of public moneys in the form of state aid to 
schools are included in this Assistant Commissioner’s duties. His office 
also makes special studies and investigations of state and local school 
finance and business administration and develops supervisory services to 
assist state colleges, local school authorities and state schools in improving 


budgetary practices. 


The Bureau of Accounts prepares Department pay rolls, preaudits claims, 
is in charge of accounting and bookkeeping and manages fees and special 
funds. The Bureau of Field Services supervises financial practices of 
local school districts, helps them improve their budgetary and business 
procedures, makes special studies and provides special advisory services 


to the districts. 


Matters pertaining to the distribution of state aid comprise the duties of 
the Bureau of Apportionment. Auditing of claims for state aid, apportion 
ing state moneys to local school districts, preparing estimates on state aid 
appropriations and keeping records of all these transactions are handled 


by this Bureau. 


The Assistant Commissioner for Personnel and Public Relations is respon- 
sible for civil service and statutory requirements relating to examinations, 
appointments, promotions, transfers, dismissals and reclassification of 
Department employes. He also supervises the operation and maintenance 
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of the State Education Building, including use of Chancellors Hall, an: 
the general administration of the Department's offices in the state offic 
buildings in New York City and Buffalo and of office space rented in 
Albany outside the Education Building. 


He supervises procedures relating to vacations, leaves, health and working 
conditions, communication services, dictaphone, clerical and stenographic 
services, the development of office procedures and practices, the taking of 
enumerations in school districts to determine the eligibility for school 
superintendents, the Department engrossing, photographic and photostatic 
work and is responsible for the organization and supervision of publicity 
and public relations programs and for the supervision of the Division of 
Motion Pictures and the Bureau of Publications. 


The Division of Motion Pictures examines all films to be released for 
exhibition in New York State, except current events films called newsreels, 
and licenses such films, unless the films or any part of them are judged to 
be obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious or tending to corrupt 
morals or incite to crime, when a license is refused until the offensive parts 
are eliminated. 


The Bureau of Publications edits and prints all publications of the 
Department, maintains and operates the Department printing plant, 
distributes the publications, operates the mimeographing and duplicating 
service, prepares and issues all Department publicity and prepares and 
publishes the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 




















